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Observation 


OST Americans, educated or_un- 

educated, rich or poor, young or 
old, except the men trained for the 
medical, the artistic or the scientific 
professions, cannot see or hear straight, 
make an accurate record of what they 
PUBLISHED have just seen or heard, remember 


BI. MONTHLY 
exactly for an hour what they suppose 
by the Phi Delea Kappa 
Fraternity themselves to have seen or heard, or 
At the office of the draw the just, limited inferences from 
premises—true or false—which they 
Cleveland, Ohio accept.—President Emeritus Charles W. 
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Education In a Backward Country 
F. B. Rirey 


Recently Commissioner of Education in Mesopotamia 


The writer of the following cannot claim 
to have made “any original contribution of 
importance to education.” He can but tell 
of five years spent in educational work in a 
backward country, where the chief task has 
been not to construct, but to prevent 
others tearing down such meagre structures 
as had already been raised, and to persuade 
a bureaucratic Finance Department that 


Education has a value beyond creating , 


public nuisances. Perhaps also the following 
account will make it clear that, for the last 
three years, our work has had a political, 
rather than a purely professional bias. 


Tue CountTrRY 


The new state of Iraq contains the 
Basrah, Baghdad and Mosul Provinces 
(Vilayets) of pre-war Turkey; it comprises 
the middle and lower valleys of the Rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates. It has about 3,000,- 
000 inhabitants, of whom some 2,250,000 
are Moslem Arabs, and 450,000 Moslem 
Kurds. The remainder consist of 75,000 
Persians, perhaps 50,000 Turks and Tur- 
comans, 20,000 Yezidis (Devil-Worship- 
pers), 75,000 Jews, some 80,000 Christians 
(divided into Chaldeans and Syrians of 
the Roman Church and Assyrians and 
Jacobites of the Eastern Church) and a 
remnant of 8,000 to 9,000 Sabbaeans. 

Nearly two-thirds of the Moslem Arabs 
are Shia’, in close relationship with their 


Persian fellow Moslems. The rest of the 
Arabs and all the Kurds are Sunni, whose 
religious ties were centered on the Sultan- 
Caliph in Constantinople, until he was 
thrown out by the Kemalists last spring. 
The Shia’ look for religious guidance and, 
in a large measure, for political leadership 
also, to the Muyjtahidin, or College of 
Cardinals living in the Holy Cities. These 
are—in Persia, Meshed—in Iraq, Nadjaf, 
Karbala, Kadhimain and Samarra. It is 
a fact worth noting that the Shia’ Arabs 
are to be found in central and southern 
Iraq, along the lines of the trade routes 
from Persia to these Holy Cities and it is 
significant that nearly all the Shia’ Mullahs 
(or clergy) of Iraq are Persians, as are most 
of the inhabitants of the Holy Cities. The 
Turks and Turcomans are to be found 
mostly along the “Highland Line,” the old 
military road along the frontier between 
the Kurds in the mountains and the Arabs 
down in the plains. They probably formed 
a chain of garrisons extending from Nineveh 
through Arbil and Kirkuk to Khaniqin. The 
Yezidis are a Kurdish speaking remnant 
scattered along at the foot of the hills in 
the Mosul Division; the Devil, as King 
Peacock, is the object of their devotions; 
his symbol, a golden peacock, is the collec- 
tion box for raising revenues to maintain 
the priests of this sinister creed, in which are 
to be found elements of fountain-worship, 
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star-worship and the worship of the rising 
sun. Of the Jews, 50,000 live in Baghdad, 
where they form a powerful business cor- 
poration. Most of the Chaldeans and 
Syrians live in Mosul city and in a number 
of villages of the Mosul plain. The Assyr- 
ians are up in the Kurdish mountains. There 
is a Christian community of 15,000 in 
Baghdad. The Sabbaeans are scattered 
about in the marshes of Basrah Province. 
Their Saint: is John the Baptist, but they 
hold the North Star sacred; the language 
and writing of their sacred books is 
Chaldean. A full investigation of their 
faith has not been made, but I am inclined 
to think they may be the remnants of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Chaldean astrologers. 


LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 
The first reform introduced by the 
British was to order all elementary instruc- 
tion to be in the mother tongue in all 
government schools. In pre-war Turkey 
everybody, no matter what his mother 
tongue, was expected to study in Turkish. 
Today in Iraq, Arabs learn to read in 
Arabic, Turks in Turkish, Kurds in Kurdish, 
Chaldeans learn Syriac, etc. Efforts are 
made, however, to limit the instruction 
languages of the upper grades to Arabic, 
Kurdish and some Turkish, whilst secondary 
and higher education are to be conducted in 
Arabic. The Iraqis had expected the 
new Occupying Power would make English 
the compulsory language of instruction. 
They were much surprised to find that the 
Education Department would refuse to 
supply expensive teachers of bad English 
for the smaller towns. Today the study 
of English begins in the fifth and sixth 
grades and it is as a foreign language that it 
is studied by all secondary school pupils. 
How does that compare with the American 
policy of the “melting-pot?” 
KuRDISTAN 
Southern Iraq is flat land—the delta of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The middle 
basin of the Tigris, the north-eastern por- 
tion of Iraq, is mountainous and inhabited 
by the Kurds, with some Assyrian enclaves. 
The Kurds have, as yet, no wrizten language; 
their speech is closely akin to Persian, but 
has a very limited vocabulary. As with 
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Persian and Turkish, Kurdish has to borrow 
all abstract nouns and most new words from 
Arabic. The Kurds number altogether 
nearly six million; they occupy the moun- 
tains from Kermanshah and the neighbor- 
hood of Hamadan in Persia to Charput in 
Eastern Anatolia; their northern limit is the 
region of Lave Van. Iraq has nearly half a 
million of them. Their language has five or 
six widely differing dialects; there are not 
more than five or six books printed in 
Kurdish; there is no wheeled road traversing 
their territory from East to West; they are in- 
habitants of three different States, and Islam 
and its clergy provide a common bond to tie 
them to any one of those three states. In 
such circumstances, it can be easily realized 
that a common national feeling is almost 
non-existent, whilst a policy of “Turkifica- 
tion” or “Arabising,” if deliberately pur- 
sued through the medium of education for 
two decades, would have very considerable 
chances of success. We believe Turkifica- 
tion to be the delicate policy of the Angora 
Government. In Iraq we have endeavored 
to pursue the contrary policy. Up in the 
mountains instruction is carried on, as far 
as possible, in Kurdish; and we are endeav- 
oring to make Arabic, and not Turkish, the 
second languag:, so that the Kurdish boys 
may be able to come to Baghdad for their 
higher education. In two towns, boys have 
been able to complete a six-year Elementary 
Course in Kurdish, though it entails endless 
labor when all text-book work has to be 
dictated from a translation made by the 
teacher. 

Before the war, correspondence in Kurdis- 
tan was conducted in Turkish, Persian or 
Arabic. In the Sulainani Division, Major 
Soane, the first Political Officer, ordered all 
Government correspondence to be conducted 
in Kurdish; although his new subjects at 
first laughed heartily at the idea, yet the 
practice is spreading, encouraged by the 
growing up of a new generation that has 
studied in its own language. We have now, 
in Baghdad Teachers’ College, about ten 
Kurdish students, ardent young patriots, 
who intend both to teach and to create a 
literature for their country. Who would 
not be thrilled to stand upon the threshold, 
watching the re-birth of a nation, ancient 
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Medea? The Kurd is a dour dog, stubborn 
and determined, a hardy mountaineer. 
Ten or fifteen years hence, I do not doubt 
but that he will write his country’s name 
across the map, the Switzerland of the 
Middle East. The process of Balkanization 
is affecting the whole of the Middle East, 
from Constantinople and the Caucasus to 
Khartoum and Cape Cormorin. The older 
Empires are being replaced by smaller 
national units, each of which may perchance 
make some contribution to human welfare. 
At least, they should be given their chance. 


NATIONALISM 

In a quiet way we have begun to en- 
courage the Kurds, though with a weather 
eye for possible complications with Anatolia 
and Persia. We have not, however, given 
any encouragement to the smaller groups, 
the Chaldeo-Assyrians, the Yezidis or the 
Sabbaeans—and Zionist propaganda 
amongst the Jews of Iraq has been severely 
discouraged. We feel that, although relig- 
ious liberties must not be impaired, yet the 
smaller groups must attach themselves to 


the larger nations amidst which they dwell 


at large. They occupy no compact geo- 
graphical area and they are far too small 
numerically for a national existence. 

A word about Nationalism may be of 
interest. It is our constant concern in the 
Middle East, the more so since the publica- 
tion of the Fourteen Points; and the Edu- 
cation Department has to bear the full 
brunt of the blast. On the one hand, self- 
determination means to the old school of 
Iraqis unrestricted right to govern their 
people for the benefit of the officials. These 
oligarchs regard the Education Department 
as one of the big political loaves. Are there 
not hundreds of jobs into which needy 
relatives and friends may be thrust, with 
little chance of their being thrown out for 
ineficiency? On the other hand, the 
younger patriots would wish to promote, 
through the schools, a raging campaign of 
patriotic propaganda, coupled of course 
with their own promotion to well-paid posts 
in Secondary Schools or the Administration. 
It has not been easy to steer between these 
factions and it must be confessed that little 
common sense has hitherto been displayed 


by the Powers-That-Be in their choice of an 
Education Minister; four out of five have 
been Shia’, ignorant and fanatical, or foxy 
and intriguing. We have had, by good 
fortune, an Arab (Syrian) Director-General, 
educated in Constantinople, one of the most 
enlightened men in the Orient. By dint of 
perseverance and close co-operation within 
the Department it has been possible to 
keep in their post or to promote the more 
enlightened and more progressive members 
of the School Staffs. 

This is not meant as condemnation of 
Nationalism. It has bad features, and good. 
One cannot be blind to the immense stimulus 
it imparts to a people, ordinarily lethargic 
from living in a hot climate. I believe 
firmly in Nationalism as a driving force for 
awakening the younger generation to realize 
its own immense possibilities and the great 
world heritage of civilization and culture 
that is within its reach. But the Orient is 
today cursed with the worst feature of 
Nationalism, ignorance pretending to be 
fit for high office and beating the patriotic 
drum for its own selfish ends—in other 
words, bad education, in two spheres. In 
the sphere of Government, the bureaucrats 
have aimed to make the Service efficient, 
instead of having in view as their principal 
objective the training of a native Civil 
Service that should be able somehow to run 
its own show; in the sphere of education, 
a too literary schooling and underpaid 
schoolmasters. We have had the greatest 
difficulty in Iraq to persuade Financiers and 
others that it pays to get good school- 
masters and that good schooling will get 
the country ahead as quickly as can any 
other proposed reform. We have agitated 
vigorously to limit the activities of a Law 
School, which has been admitting students 
who had barely completed a good elemen- 
tary education and has passed them out in 
four years, on a basis of oral examinations 
only, possessors of a certificate which, in 
their opinion, entitles them to a big govern- 
mental post. At the same time, we have 
made every effort to persuade boys who are 
still at school, that there is much useful 
work of a more practical nature to be done, 
particularly in Engineering and Agriculture, 
and to this persuasion there has been a 
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ready response. Who can doubt that 
Egypt and India would have been by now 
far happier and much further advanced 
toward a stable independence, had educa- 
tion from the first been pursued along the 
lines of Hampton and Tuskegee? 


TOLERATION 

Of old Turkey, Prof. Dewey writes “the 
outstanding fact in the record of American 
schools is that they have devoted themselves 
chiefly to the education of Armenians, 
Greeks and Bulgarians; in other words, to 
those elements of the population which 
were always the tacit and often the open 
enemies of Turkey.” 

A Christian power in occupation of a 
Moslem Country is naturally inclined to 
give special attention to the Jews and 
Christians inhabiting it, and at times we 
have been guilty of this in Iraq. There can 
be no doubt that any such policy is mistaken 
kindness. You cannot rapidly reverse the 
position, in the social scale, of underdog and 
top-dog, without creating in the former top- 
dog an ardent desire to cut throats. The 
menace of massacre still hangs in the East 
like the sword of Damocles and no one 
knows when the slender thread may break. 
We believe that there are two solutions. 
Oriental Jew and Christian must either 
become good nationals, adherents at heart 
of the Iraq State, or they must get out and 
go elsewhere. Therefore we have aimed 
steadily to establish, wherever possible, the 
composite school. Circumstances have 
aided us. Education as hitherto known in 
Iraq has been, for each sect, learning to read 
the sacred book, a little writing and two or 
three rules of Arithmetic. We have there- 
fore included religious instruction in the 
elementary school curriculum, and the 
Government pays the religious teacher, as 
a member of the school staff. 

The first school to be opened in a town 
will be for the Moslems, but presently an 
energetic Moslem principal, anxious to 
increase his own prestige, will make over- 
tures to the local rabbi or priest, to bring 
his boys along and make the school bigger. 
The rabbi or priest, attracted by the 
prospect of a regular salary, readily con- 
sents, and the Department likewise, if 
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Budget provision still exists. We believe 
firmly that children brought up together in 
the same school will establish friendships 
that will in after years prove bonds strong 
enough to withstand the shocks of sectarian 
agitation and we believe that the segrega- 
tion of children in sectarian lines during 
school days would merely pave the way for 
the extinction of the minorities at some 
date not very far distant. On that score, 
we would severely discourage any mission- 
ary work of a mainly religious character 
amongst the boys, and urge instead that 
there is a whole wide field of economic, 
social and moral education in which the 
West can help to lift the East out of its 
sorrows and misery. By way of illustration, 
one may quote the Baghdad Teachers’ 
Training College, which had this year 
representatives of nine sects—Sunni and 
Shia Moslems, Jews, Chaldean and Syrian 
Catholics, Syrian Jacobites, Protestants, 
Sabbaeans and a Yesidi—of tongues— 
Arabic, Kurdish, Turkish, Hebrew and 
Syriac, and of races—Aryan, Semitic, Mon- 
gol and African. Men can live together, if 
only they can learn to work together. 


FINANCE 

The population of Iraq is 3,000,000, of 
whom three-quarters are cultivators or 
nomads, and one-quarter townsmen. The 
school-going population should be 600,000; 
it is actually under 30,000. There are 
fewer children at school in Iraq than the 
number of teachers required for a system of 
compulsory education. With some 200 
schools opened, the net has now been cast 
wide enough, to enable any man with a 
little wealth to send his sons to school. But 
what of the rest? And what of the daugh- 
ters, who sadly need the influence and 
training that only Western women can give 
them? Iraq is one of the world’s cross- 
roads, a bridge between Europe and Asia. 
In the North, there are fair-haired Aryans; 
in the South, curly-headed Africans; the 
mass of the population is Semite and there 
are a number of Mongols in certain centers. 
Moreover, Iraq lies in the very center of the 
Moslem world and upon her progress may 
depend, for good or ill, the future of Islam. 
Yet today a bare 4% of her revenues are 
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spent on Education. The country is 
heavily taxed, and can scarcely be taxed 
further. One-third of the revenues are 
spent upon the Army, and another third 
upon Police and internal security, including 
foreign officials. In addition, Great Britain is 
expending a sum greater than the whole of 
Iraq’s revenue in order to maintain in Iraq 
an efficient air force, that will assist in 
policing the turbulant tribes and, if need be, 
in defending the frontiers. That is to say, 
with the whole might of British prestige to 
support her, Iraq today requires twice her 
present revenue in order to maintain her 
nominal independence. Yet she would 
require the whole of her present revenue to 
pay for a proper education system. What 
is the solution? Is Iraq to wait for educa- 


tion for a generation, until her lands bring 
forth cotton and her wells pour forth oil, to 
gladden the hearts of Western capitalists? 

I think that is the wrong way to look 
at it. I think we must ask ourselves—Can 
we afford to have the world’s cross roads 
remain sinks of ignorance, fanaticism and 
iniquity? 

It seems to me there are two conclusions: 

1. In order to release the smaller nations 
from the burdens of armaments, it is urgent 
to set up an international authority that 
can guarantee their frontiers and prevent 
aggression. 

2. For the common weal, the equalization 
of educational opportunity throughout the 
World, should be made a first charge upon 
International Commerce. 


An Honorarium for the Chapter Secretary 
Lynn E. Stockwe.t, Secretary of Eta Chapter 


The first note of an honorarium being 
given an Eta Chapter Secretary is found in 
the minutes of the secretary for September 
8, 1910. The following statement as taken 
from the minutes is self-explanatory: 

“It was decided to rent the front and 
second rooms on the first floor at 507-15th 
Ave., S. E., as club rooms for $24.00 per 
month. 

“It was also decided that Bro. Mach 
(Secretary) should permanently occupy the 
suite and pay $10.00 per month as part of 
the rent for the privilege.” The next item 
is found in the minutes of October 24, 1911, 
as follows: “‘It was next moved and seconded 
that the secretary order a telephone and 
the fraternity stand one-half the expense. 
Carried.” This arrangement was carried 
on until 1912, when the fraternity alone 
occupied rented rooms as club rooms. No 
mention was made of paying the secretary 
again until October 19, 1914, when the 
following extract appeared in the minutes: 
“Motion made that the corresponding 
secretary be paid a monthly stipend of $5.00 
and that the work expected of him be 
approximately twenty hotirs a month.” 
How long this was carried’on does not show 
in the meager records at my disposal. In 
1918 when the chapter was reorganized the 


chapter secretary was not paid and not 
until my second term as _ corresponding 
secretary, did the matter come up for dis- 
cussion. In May, 1922, it was voted by 
Eta Chapter to give the corresponding 
secretary an honorarium of $25.00 per year. 

An honorarium for the corresponding 
secretary is an excellent practice and has 
worked out very well in Eta Chapter. As a 
rule the corresponding secretary has a great 
many other duties and does not have the 
time to carry out the routine duties of 
secretary. With an honorarium the secre- 
tary feels that he can hire a clerk to do such 
routine duties as addressing and mailing 
meeting notices, sending out circular mat- - 
ters of one sort or another, etc. The 
honorarium, though small, is an incentive 
to do the job well. A person naturally feels 
that a better job must be done if compensa- 
tion is received. If the Chapter pays an 
honorarium it feels that it has a right to ask 
the secretary to edit the news letter, arrange 
for meetings and banquets, arrange for 
pictures and other special or extra duties 
which may come up from time to time. It 
is my opinion that every Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa should give close considera- 
tion to the matter of ‘an “Honorarium for 
the Chapter Secretary.” 
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The Field of Service 


Personal Stories of Phi Delta Kappans on the Job 


Keeping the Truant Boy in School 
P. M. Watson, Pi 73 


In Kipling’s Baa Baa, Black Sheep we are 
told of the boy Punch whose parents, leav- 
ing England for India, placed him in the 
care of a woman called Aunty Rosa. In the 
course of time she undertook to teach him 
to read, with the result that he eventually 
was able to pronounce his way through a 
page of print without knowing or caring in 
the least what it was all about. Then said 
Punch to himself: ‘Now I can truly read, 
and now I will never read anything in the 
world.” But soon after, he discovered a 
book containing fascinating pictures and 
stories, and exclaimed with sudden compre- 
hension: “This means things!” When he 
had learned to write he sent his father a 
letter saying: “Send me all the books in all 
the world.” 

The contrast between the two attitudes 
of the boy as expressed in the first and third 
of his quoted utterances is of great educa- 
tional significance. On the one hand we 
have the indifferent response to material 
which is without apparent value; on the 
other, an eager reaching-out for the things 
which satisfy the hunger of the child’s mind. 
It is unfortunately true that there are many 
children now in school who do not respond 
to our educational set-up as we should like 
them to. We find them regarding much 
that we try to teach them with indifference 
- or distaste. They are missing the thrill that 
comes from the discovery that “this means 
_ things,” and are either plodding along from 
grade to grade, doing in a half-hearted and 
superficial way just enough work to carry 
them along; or they fail to pass, and join 
the vast army of laggards which burden our 
schools today. In neither case are they 
experiencing the joy of successful achieve- 
ment which is the right of every child, nor 
are they acquiring the habit of expecting 
themselves to succeed—a habit very im- 
portant in later life. 

Judd* reports cases in certain high 
schools where as high as 34% of those 


*C. H. Judd, Psycholégy of High School Subjects, p. 


+Wm. H. Burnham, Mental Hygiene, July, 1919, pp. 387- 397. 


tJohn Dewey, Interest and Effort, p. 12 


enrolled in some subjects either withdrew 
from the course or failed to pass. Such an 
atmosphere of failure can hardly be ex- 
pected to affect the child favorably. Burn- 
ham, in Success and Failure as Conditions of 
Mental Héalth,t says: “Children have an 
enormous appetite for (success). They 
need it in large doses. The teacher’s busi- 
ness is to see that every child at some time 
in some way in some subject achieves a 
marked success and that they sometimes 
get an honest gauge of themselves by 
failure.” 

Success is the natural normal condition 
necessary to every child if he is to reach his 
highest development. Failure should be 
rare and its causes clearly apparent, so that 
the child may learn his mistakes and _limi- 
tations and thus discover the way to future 
success. Unfortunately many children do 
not profit by their failures. They become 
reconciled to them, or worse, lose confidence 
in their ability to succeed. Interest and 
delight in school activities cannot survive 
this state of mind, but are replaced by 
apathy and discontent. There is an entire 
absence of what Dewey calls the type of 
pleasure found in legitimate activity. He 
says: “It is the accompaniment of activity. 
It is found wherever there is successful 
achievement, mastery, getting on. It is 
the personal phase of an outgoing energy. 
This sort of pleasure is absorbed in the 
activity itself. It has no separate existence 
—lIts source lies in meeting the needs of the 
organism.” 

When to the failure of the child to respond 
to the material and methods of the school 
are added faulty home training, bad com- 
munity environment, or a temperament 
impatient of irksome tasks, the combina- 
tion is likely to’ produce a problem child. 
This child is gonstantly getting into dis- 
ciplinary difficulties, the outcome of which 
is to increase his feeling of discomfort in 
school A child who is uncomfortable in 
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school for any great period of time, espe- 
cially if this child be a boy, is likely to form 
the habit of truancy. And with the increased 
scope and strictness of compulsory educa- 
tion laws, the truant boy is a more serious 
problem than in former years. A city 
environment complicates the problem. Life 
outside the school is very fascinating. Novel 
appeals to eye and ear are everywhere. 
There is the world of industry, with its 
ceaseless activity in which the boy finds 
abundant opportunity to participate in a 
small way. And the numerous amusements 
of the city constantly send out an imperious 
call to him. Often he has older companions 
whose approval he feels he cannot win so 
long as he stays in school. In some cases 
members of his family encourage him to 
seek a job and increase the family income. 
Embarrassment in the presence of pupils 
better dressed than himself often adds to 
his unhappiness and stimulates his desire 
to earn money for clothes. It is not strange 
that the boy is tempted to choose what 
seems to him the easy way out. 

All this the city schools must combat in 
holding the truant until he can legally with- 
draw from school. 


Tue CLEVELAND Boys’ ScHOOL 


The Cleveland Board of Education main- 
tains a day school for truant boys in the 
central part of the city. To this school the 
boys come daily from their homes, making 
the trips on street cars with fare provided 
from school funds. The average distance 
from school is six miles; the maximum 
distance, fifteen miles. Since September, 
1921, the school has enrolled over 2,000 
different boys. The total annual enrollment 
for 1923-24 was 822, ninety per cent of 
whom were classed as chronic truants. In 
this number there were some cases of sub- 
normal, delinquent and vicious types. But 
in the main the boys have proved to be 
decent lads of fair ability, who give promise 
of becoming useful, well-behaved citizens 
if tided over the critical years just ahead. 
They tange in age from nine to seventeen, 
in I Q from 58 to 120, and in grade from one 
to ten. Their average age is fifteen and 
their ayerage I Q 83. 


When a new boy has been committed to 
our care we have sought first to diagnose 
his case—to find out what he was like. We 
have tested his mentality, his temperament, 
and his physique. We have looked into his 
school record, his ancestry, and his home 
and community life. As a result we have 
secured considerable information, and have 
discovered the following characteristics to 
be nearly universal among the boys: 

1. They have a surplus of physical energy, 
are impulsive, and have supreme 
confidence in their own judgment. 

2. They have had faulty home training, 

and bad community environment. 

3. They have a craving for a kind of 
activity which the ordinary school 
does not provide. 

4. They have a background of academic 
failure, and a resulting lack of con- 
fidence in their ability to do success- 
ful school work. 

5. They do not want to go to school. 


Tue Poticy 


The school authorities have endeavored 
to incorporate into the school policy the 


principles already stated. Believing that it 
is impossible to educate an unhappy child, 
they have sought to develop a school where 
he can be happy and successful. They have 
provided an abundance and variety of 
interesting activities and unique educational 
experiences, with the purpose of rekindling 
his interest and reawakening his confidence 
in his ability to succeed. They desire him 
to attend school because he thinks it worth 
while, not because he must. 


Tue TEACHING Force 


Teaching positions in the school have 
been made financially attractive by means 
of a differential added to the regular salary 
schedule. This, in part, has made it pos- 
sible to recruit a faculty of more than 
ordinary ability, consisting of high-grade 
experienced teachers that any school in the 
city would be glad to have. No curriculum 
however excellent can hold a truant boy if 
it is not put over by worth-while teachers. 
A school of this type is somewhat exacting 
in its demands on teachers. In addition to 
teaching ability, they must have a faith in 
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boys, and a clear vision of their dormant 
possibilities; willingness and ability to depart 
from traditional methods of instruction; 
and a professional, as against a personal 
attitude in all matters of discipline. More 
than three-fourths of the faculty are men. 


THe CuRRICULUM 


The time of the pupil is divided equally 
between academic and shop subjects. In 
addition, he has Vocal Music, Physical 
Training, and Gardening. Special classes 
in Art and Band Music are set up where 
ability in these lines is discovered. 

The shops give instruction in Printing, 
Elementary Woodwork, Advanced Wood- 
work with power machinery, General Metal, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sign Painting, Stain- 
ing and Finishing, Basketry, Weaving, and 
Clay Moulding. The shop activity con- 
sists chiefly in the designing and construc- 
tion of articles which the boys wish for 
themselves. For the older boys it has a 
considerable pre-vocational value. For all 
it has a great holding power and serves to 
satisfy their craving for constructive activity. 

The academic work consists of English, 
Mathematics, Science and History. The 
first problem in the organization of this 
work was one of elimination. There was 
much in the accepted content that could 
not be used either because it was beyond the 
ability of the boys or because their time was 
too limited. It has seemed best to relate a 
great part of the work in all academic 
subjects to the industries and life of Cleve- 
land. This and the work of shop and 
garden supply the motivating factors in our 
classroom work. Frequent excursions are 
made to the various industrial plants, and 
the information thus gained forms the basis 
for lessons in English, Science and Mathe- 
matics. A great part of the history taught 
this year has been tied up with fall elections. 
The teachers have sought constantly to 
correlate the work of shops and classrooms, 
and the gardening experiences of the chil- 
dren are utilized in English and Science 
work. Dewey’s philosophy has been liberally 
drawn from in this reorganization of the 
academic curriculum: ““That the elementary 
curriculum is overloaded is a common com- 
plaint. The only alternative to a reaction- 


*Dewey, How We Think, p. 169 
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ary return to the educational traditions of 
the past lies in working out the intellectual 
possiblities resident in the various arts, 
crafts, and occupations, and reorganizing 
the curriculum accordingly. Here, more 
than elsewhere, are found the means by 
which the blind and routine experience of 
the race may be transformed into illumi- 
nated and emancipated experiment.”* 


We Have Mer 

The fundamental problem is that of 
correcting the wrong habits and attitudes 
of the boy. To bring this about there are 
five important steps the boy must take: 

1. He must discard any attitude of sullen- 
ness and defiance, and realize that 
he is among friends. 

2. He must become interested 
work of the school. 

3. He must cultivate the habit of regular 
attendance. 

4. He must develop an “expectancy of 
success.” 

5. He must acquire a pride in the school 
and a concern for the success of 
others. 

In putting over this program, a host of 
other problems are encountered. The boy 
frequently has a wrong attitude toward the 
school, and believes he is sent there for 
punishment. He expects to find himself 
unhappy, and it takes him some time to 
discover his mistake. Often his parents have 
taken the position that his former school » 
record has disgraced the family, and that he 
should now be punished. In some cases 
teachers have held out the possibility of a 
transfer as athreat. All of this is, of course, 
very bad for the boy. 

Then there is the strength of old habits to 
reckon with. Even after the boy has 
attended regularly and happily for a time, 
he may relapse again into truancy, and 
must begin all over again to regain mastery 
of himself. It is at best a slow process. We 
find that a semester’s regular attendance 
is no guarantee that he will continue to be 
regular when transferred to a different type 
of school. We do not know how long the 
boy should stay in the school; but it seems 
probable that two years is in many cases 


in. the 


firmly on his feet. 


Wuat Has Been AccomPLISHED 
Three years is too short a period in which 
to reach final conclusions. As best we 
know, our accomplishments may be stated 
as follows: 


1. We have held in school, and apparently 
overcome the truant habits of most 
of the boys we have enrolled. The 
annual attendance percentage last 
year was 90.2%. Less than one-third 
of the boys required special attention 
from the attendance officer to keep 
them in school. In determining the 
merit of this record it must be 
remembered that these boys were 
classed as persistent truants; that 
they daily traveled long distances to 
the school, some as far as fifteen 
miles; and that the school day began 


The following officers served Iota Chapter 
during the year 1923-1924: 
Faculty Sponsor, Dean Henry W. Holmes 


President, Edward R. Collier 

Vice President, Leonard P. Carmichael 
Secretary, Harry F. Latshaw 
Comptroller, Edward A. Lincoln 
Treasurer, John R. Gentry 
Historian, Fred G. Livengood 


The meetings held during the year 1923- 
1924 included fifteen executive committee 
meetings, One summer meeting, two initia- 
tion meetings, and seven regular meetings, 
four of which were addressed by speakers. 

A summer meeting was held at the 
Colonial Club, July 30, 1923, with twenty- 
six members of the fraternity present, the 
schools represented included Chicago, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
Harvard. The speakers at this meeting 
were Mr. Geer of the Department of 
Physical Education of Harvard University, 
who spoke on “Some Problems of Physical 
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none too long a time in which to set the boy 


Brief History of Iota Chapter, 1923-1924 


Frep G. Livencoop, Chapter Historian 
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earlier and ended later than in most 
other schools. 

2. We have kept abreast of other schools 
academically, at least sufficiently 
well so that it is usual for the boy to 
hold his own with children of his 
grade when transferred to another 
school. 

3. We have given some of the older boys 
sufficient training of a vocational 
nature that they are now successfully 
filling places in the industrial world 
of Cleveland. 

Statistics show that habitual truancy 

usually heads a boy toward a life of vagrancy 
and crime. If this school proves able to 


give these boys such training and standards 
of conduct that a large percentage of them 
will become useful, law-abiding citizens, self- 
respecting and respected by others, then it 
may claim to have justified its policy of 
making boys better by developing the good 
that is in them. 


Education,” and Dr. Jesse B. Davis, of the 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, who spoke on “Four Critical Problems 
in the Junior High School.” 

Two initiation meetings were held during 
the year at the Colonial Club. The first 
class of candidates was proposed at the 
regular meeting of October 15, 1923, and 
were initiated on the evening of November 
3rd. The group present at this initiation 
included thirty-four members of the Society 
and the class of fourteen candidates. Fol- 
lowing the initiation the Chapter was 
addressed by Mr. George A. Mirick who 
spoke on “Co-operation in School Adminis- 
tration.” The second class of candidates 


was proposed at the regular meeting of 
March 5, 1924, and was initiated.on the 
evening of March 26th. The class included 
nineteen candidates. At this meeting, Dean 
Holmes, Faculty Sponsor, addressed the 
Chapter on the subject, “Education and 
Freedom.” 


The initiation meetings of the 
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year were characterized by a dignity befit- 
ting an honor society of students of educa- 
tion. 

The seven regular meetings of the Chapter 
included three meetings devoted entirely 
to the business of the fraternity and four 
meetings at which speakers addressed the 
group. The first and last meetings of the 
year were devoted to general business, while 
the January meeting was taken up with the 
report of President Collier, who represented 
Iota Chapter at the Tenth National Council 
Meeting of Phi Delta Kappa. Below follow 
the names and the subjects of the speakers 
at the four remaining meetings: 

December 12, 1924—Dr. W. F. Dearborn. 

“Method of Research Being Used in the 

Commonwealth Investigation.” 
February 20, 1924—Mr. John Wood. 
“Present Tendencies in Industrial Edu- 
cation.” 
April 23, 1924—Mr. John R. Scott. 
“Progressive Movement in School Ad- 
ministration.” 
May 7, 1924—Mr. George A. Mirick. 

“Tmportant Problems in Elementary Edu- 

cation.” 

The addresses were followed by discus- 
sions, led by the speaker and participated 
in by most of the group present. These 
meetings were well attended. At no meeting 
however was the group so large as to limit 
participation in the discussion. 


The final meeting of the year, May 29, 
1924, was called for the purpose of electing 
officers for the school year of 1924-1925. At 
this meeting Dean Holmes read a history of 
Iota Chapter. A vote of thanks was 
accorded Dean Holmes by the chapter in 
recognition of his outstanding services to 
the Fraternity. 

On April 12, 1924, the Chapter sustained 
a great loss in the death of Professor Alex- 
ander J. Inglis, Professor of Secondary 
Education in the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University. Dr. Inglis 
was one of the outstanding men of accom- 
plishment in Iota Chapter. In a compara- 
tively short life he did much to mold 
opinions affecting secondary education. An 
inspiring leader has been lost to the cause 
of education. 


The attitude of the Chapter in matters 
affecting national policy is well reflected in 
the resolutions approved by the Chapter at 
the regular meeting of December 12, 1924. 
These resolutions include the following 
items, (1) that the standards of admission 
to membership in the fraternity should be 
raised, (2) that chapters should be estab- 
lished only in institutions of high standing, 
(3) that the basis of membership in the 
Fraternity should be more broadly demo- 
cratic and professional, (4) that local chap- 
ters should be left entirely free to establish 
their ritual and procedure, (5) that the 
election of national honorary members and 
the conferring of honor keys should be given 
up, (6) that the language of the constitution 
with respect to the purposes of the Frater- 
nity should be revised, (7) that a Chapter 
key should be substituted for the pin as an 
emblem of the Fraternity, and (8) that 
alumni chapters should be encouraged, but 
that they should not have representation at 
the national council meetings. In_ the 
National Council Meeting, held in Chicago 
during Christmas week, President Collier 
successfully opposed the increasing of the 
power and expenses of the national offices. 
The amendments to the constitution, as 
proposed by the Tenth National Council, 
were approved by Iota Chapter at the 
meeting of May 22, 1924, with three excep- 
tions, namely, (1) honorary memberships, 
(2) suspensions and demittals, and (3) the 
Phi Delta Kappa key. 

The report of the Scholarship Committee 
at the meeting of January 6, 1924, showed 
Chapter approval of the raising of a scholar- 
ship fund. The plan securing the majority 
of votes provides for immediate payment, 
with annual contributions large enough to 
leave over something for a permanent fund. 
Dr. Lincoln, comptroller, was directed to pro- 
ceed with the collection of the funds, subject 
to the approval of the executive committee. 
A start was made this year toward the fund. 

During the year 1923-1924 Professor P. H, 
Hanus, Professor of Education, Emeritus. 
was transferred from the active list to the 
honorary list of members of the Chapter. 

Initiation parts for the past four years 
were bound, similar to the doctorate theses, 

(Continued on Page 21) 


LIST OF POSSIBLE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES* 


List of Possible Studies and Researches 


In Various Types of Laboratory Work in Preparation of Teachers, 
Supervisors and School Administrators 


A. R. Meap, Beta 144 


1. Problems concerned with underlying prin- 


ciples. 
1. What is the psychology of learning in- 


2. 


volved in acquiring ability to teach? 

What are the objectives of the various 

types of laboratory work in teacher- 

preparation? 

(a) For any one type of elementary 
teacher? 

(b) For any one type of high school 
teacher? 

(c) For any one type of college or uni- 
versity teacher? 

(d) For a superintendent of schools? 

(e) For a supervisor of classroom teach- 
ing. 

(f) For a principal of a high school? 

(g) For a principal of an elementary 
school? 

(h) For a principal of a special school? 


. What are the fundamental curricula 


needed to attain these objectives? 


. And material facilities needed to attain 


the objectives? 


. What procedures should be used to 


attain the desired objectives? 


. How diagnose and evaluate the labor- 


atory work of teacher-preparation? 

(a) What criteria should be used to 
judge quality of laboratory work 
in teacher-preparation? 

(b) What are the effects of supervised 
student-teaching on the pupils 
taught? 

(c) Plans for 


schemes, etc. 


evaluation: Rating 


2. More Specific Problems and Miscellan- 


€0 
1. 


2. 


us Problems. 

Intensive study of traits requisite for 
high-grade teaching, e.g., adaptability, 
alertness, co-operation, enthusiasm, 
leadership, loyalty, manners, neatness, 
poise, etc. 

An investigation of the status of the 


supervising-teacher. 
Student-teaching for the experienced 


teacher. 


10. Investigation to determine 


4. Scientific determination of the value of 


different plans for student-teaching, 
e.g., Wisconsin plan, Cincinnati plan, 
Ohio Wesleyan plan, etc. 


. Collection, compilation, and distribu- 


tion of opinions of eminent educators 
as to the value of student-teaching, 
such material to be used for publicity 
purposes. 


. Continued study of legal status and 


State control of student-teaching. 


. Many graded systems of exercises for 


student-teachers, like those of Pryor 


and Goollet. 


. Establishment of content of methods 


courses and definite effective plans for 
correlating methods courses with stu- 
dent-teaching. 


9. Investigation to determine the propor- 


tion of teachers now in service who have 
had student-teaching. 

relative 
efficiency of teachers now in service who 
have had student-teaching as compared 
with those teachers similarly situated 
now in service who have not had 
student-teaching. 


. Investigation of student-teaching done 


for teachers in one-room rural schools 
(i.e., In county normal schools) with 
establishment of tentative standards 
for such work. 


. Intensive study of student-teaching in 


and establishment of standards for and 

plans for 

(1) Kindergarten teaching and super- 
vision. 

(2) Teaching and supervising physical 
education. 

(3) Teaching and supervising public 
school music. 

(4) Home Economics, Agriculture, and 
Industrial Arts. 

(5) Teaching of religious education. 

(6) Teaching in social settlements and 
like institutions. 

(Continued on paze 22) 
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The Suspension Problem 


The fraternity is taking steps under the 
amendment to the constitution adopted by 
the Tenth National Council, to clear the 
rolls of all members who are inactive, in- 
different and non-contributing. Chapters 
are making every effort to give all nominal 
members a full opportunity to retain their 
status as members of the fraternity or to 
signify their desire to withdraw. After due 
notice and a reasonable time allowance 
have been given, formal action will be taken 
to suspend all members who fail to respond. 

There is little difference of opinion as to 
the necessity and the value of this action. 
An indifferent and sluggish membership is 
a burden to any organization. A member 
who is unwilling to contribute to the support 
of the fraternity does not deserve to par- 
ticipate in its benefits. 

On the other hand, we are very loath to 
drop from the rolls any member who has the 
desire to continue his affiliation. We are 
desirous of retaining every brother who can 
be saved to the fraternity. For this reason 
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final action will be taken with reluctance in 
those cases where missing addresses and 
other difficulties make it hard to reach 
certain men. However, such action must 
eventually be taken. . 

The brothers to whom this issue of the 
magazine goes may assist in this work very 
greatly. If you know of any man who is 
out of touch with his chapter, a word from 
you may induce him to come back into 
communication. The payment of two years’ 
dues will restore him to good standing. 
Even after suspension proceedings are 
completed it is easily possible for the sus- 
pended brother to secure reinstatement by 
the simple act of paying dues for two years. 

Our spirit in this campaign is right. We 
are going about it thoughtfully and in a 
spirit of loyalty. The good of our fraternity 
is uppermost in our minds. If errors are 
made by chapter officers which seem to 
work injustice in individual cases, those 
errors will be righted. We fully believe 
that this movement will result in a rejuve- 
nation of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Understanding 


Rather frequently a letter comes to the 
National Office from a chapter officer in 
which the statement is made that if the 
National Secretary only understood the 
predicament in which the officer found him- 
self because of incomplete and incorrect 
records a large measure of sympathy would 
be forthcoming from headquarters. 

The National Secretary is in a position 
to understand such a situation very fully 
and completely. He was a chapter officer 
at a time when his chapter’s affairs were in 
a very perplexing tangle and spent a very 
strenuous year in the attempt to get them 
cleared up. It is because such a condition 
of things has been and still is a common 
situation that the present administration 
is making so serious a campaign for prompt- 
ness and accuracy in records and reports. 

There is no lack of sympathy for chapter 
officers at headquarters. A chapter officer 
who is the victim of his predecessors’ 
neglect has a difficult task..on his hands. 
The only help for the situation is hard and 
persistent work. If we can succeed this 
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year in getting the records and rolls of every 
chapter into an up-to-date condition, the 
job of keeping them so will not be serious. 

The new accounting, record and report 
systems will assist very materially if they 
are promptly and conscientiously put into 
operation. The work done by present 
chapter officers will make the future efh- 
ciency of the chapter secure. 

There need be no doubt regarding the 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
National Secretary. His position also is 
far from being an easy one. But whole- 
hearfed fraternal co-operation at both ends 
will make the labors of all much easier. 


The Field of Service 


Under this heading we are starting this 


month a series of personal stories by Phi 


Delta Kappans on the job. One of these 
stories appear in this issue. We have 
solicited similar articles from a few members 
of the fraternity and we should be very glad 
indeed to receive others voluntarily from 
other brothers. This magazine belongs to 
the members of the organization. The 
National Secretary could not write the 
entire magazine even though he desired to 
do so, which he most emphatically does not. 
So if you are doing a work from which you 
are deriving a personal satisfaction you are 
invited to write it down for the benefit of 
other brothers and send it to the National 
Office. 

There are hundreds of members of this 
fraternity who are doing very worth-while 
work in a big way. It is not necessary to 
have a high-sounding title or to be identified 
with a large institution or a large system to 
be making a real contribution to the cause 
of Education. Any earnest man who is 
living up to our ideal of Service has a story 
worthy of space in this magazine. We trust 
that many of you will let us have it. 

Each contribution should tell of the work 
which is being accomplished and outline 
something of the philosophy upon which it 
is based. This department has great possi- 
bilities for interest and for good. It offers 
an excellent medium for getting acquainted 
with the thought and work of the men in 
the active field. The future of the depart- 
ment is in the hands of the membership. 


The Chapter Historian 


The office of Chapter Historian is a com- 
paratively new one. There are few prece- 
dents for his work. Many incumbents 
are puzzled as to just what to do and 
how to do it. 

On another page of this issue we are 
printing the History of Iota Chapter for 
the fifteenth fiscal year, which ended last 
June. It is a splendid demonstration of the 
possibilities which lie in this office. It not 
only contains facts and a record of proceed- 
ings, but it also breathes the spirit and 
philosophy of the chapter. 

Every chapter should have such a history 
written each year. The accumulation of 
such documents in the chapter archives will 
furnish a cumulative story of the chapter’s 
progress, attitude and spirit. Let’s have 
thirty-three of them this year! 


The Membership Fee Campaign 

Our campaign to collect dues in advance 
for the seventeenth fiscal year is producing 
very splendid results. Fees are daily coming 
to the National Office in very substantial 
amounts. The indications at this date 
point to a practically complete round-up of 
all dues by the close of the year on June 30th. 

If you haven’t as yet received a request 
from your chapter for next year’s dues in 
advance, send them in anyway. Remember 
that chapter officers are pretty well loaded 
up with college work and that it is a sizeable 
task to prepare and mail out notices. You 
can make their burden lighter by paying 
up before you are asked to do so. 


The Constitution 


The National Secretary wishes to urge 
again upon all the brothers the desirability 


of a study of the Constitution. Many 
questions which are daily written to the 
National Office would be quickly cleared 
up by a reference to that document. 

The Constitution as it now stands is a 
clear and concise statement of the organic 
law of the fraternity. You may have it for 
a very small sum which is quoted on the 
last page of this issue. The National 
Secretary will forward it to you promptly 
on receipt of your order. 


There is much vagueness in the minds of 
most members of the fraternity regard- 
ing the work and function of the National 
Office. It sometimes happens that a brother 
who lives in Cleveland or one who is passing 
through the city drops in for a visit. Whether 
these brothers come in out of curiosity or 
whether they come in response to an invita- 
tion from the National Secretary, they 
usually express strong surprise at the setup 
of the office and the volume of work that 
devolves upon the personnel. 

In earlier days when the fraternity was 
small, the secretary’s desk was all of the 
office space required. As the organization 
grew, filing and storage space became 
necessary and during the past administra- 
tion the office expanded so greatly that it 
occupied a goodly portion of the secretary’s 
home. In fact, like the camel in the fable, 
it nearly crowded out the owner of the house. 

The injustice and undesirability of this 
condition was so apparent that the Tenth 
Council took action to make better condi- 
tions possible. An appropriation was made 
for the rental of a headquarters office to be 
devoted to fraternity business only. 

Those who have read former Secretary 
McAllister’s splendid story of his adminis- 
tration, published in the December issue 
of this magazine, under the title, “An 
Inside View of Our Fraternity,” will not 
need a repetition of the inventory of office 
furniture which was in use at the close of 
his administration. Important additions 
have been made recently including another 
office desk, five office chairs, a Library Bureau 
card file consisting of twenty drawers for 
3 x 5 cards, an oak table 60 x 32 inches, and 
a duplicating machine. 

The present quarters at 10403 St. Clair 
Avenue in Cleveland, Ohio, consists of two 
rooms and a storage closet, occupying 520 
square feet of floor space. The rental price 
of the suite, including heat, is forty dollars 
per month. Cleaning service, telephone and 
light add ten dollars per month to this cost. 
The quarters are very well arranged and 
make a very efficient physical setting for 
our work at a very reasonable cost. 
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The National Office 


By THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 


The personnel of the office consists of the 
National Secretary, who gives all of his 
spare time to the work; one full-time office 
secretary who is a stenographer, bookkeeper, 
and all-around office woman; and one high 
school girl who gives afternoons and Satur- 
days to certain very definite duties assigned 
to her in the office. For about three weeks 
out of every two or three months it is 
necessary to employ additional stenographic 
assistance to prevent the work from falling 
behind. 

The work of the office falls into three main 
divisions; correspondence, records, and the 
National Magazine. The taking and tran- 
scribing of the correspondence occupies 
about one-third of the office secretary’s 
time. The daily mail, both incoming and 
outgoing would prove an eye-opener to any 
brother who cannot see from a distance why 
the National Secretary should have any- 
thing to do. 

The records division keeps the fraternity’s 
books, a system subject to audit, which 
shows the income and expenses of the 
fraternity. Something like twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars passes through the hands of 
the National Secretary each year. There 
also is kept an individual ledger card 
account with each member of the fraternity 
on which is entered every payment of 
National dues made by him from year to 
year. This system alone contains more 
than five thousand individual accounts 
which is a pretty big job of bookkeeping for 
any kind of business. 

The personal records are many and 
varied. Besides the file of individual 
ledger cards mentioned above, there are 
also an alphabetical index file, a geograph- 
ical file, and a personal history file. 

The ledger card file is arranged by 
chapters. There is a card for each member, 
and these cards are filed in order by roll 
number. Within each chapter these cards 
are separated into three divisions, one for 
members in good standing, one for those in 
arrears, and one for those who have died, 
demitted or transferred. Any individual’s 
card in this file shows his date of initiation, 
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his address and his payments of the National 
Membership Fee for each fiscal year. The 
good standing section of this file is used as a 
mailing list for the National Magazine. 

In the Index file there is a card for each 
member of the fraternity as a_ whole, 
arranged in alphabetical order, each card 
indicating the chapter to which the member 
belongs, and his roll number. 

The Geographical file also contains a 
card for each man who has ever been a 
member of the fraternity. Each card in 
this file bears the member’s name, roll 
number and address, and the cards are 
arranged alphabetically by cities within 
states, territories, and foreign countries. 
By making use of this file the National 
Secretary can furnish lists of names and 
addresses of the brothers residing in any 
given territory, and he is often called upon 
to furnish such lists to those who are plan- 
ning meetings and luncheons, or who for 
any reason desire a mailing list covering a 
specific territory. 

Keeping these files up-to-date by making 
all entries and shifts necessary because of 
numerous and frequent changes of addresses 
is a task of some magnitude. 

In the personal history file is a folder for 
each member so far as the office has been able 
to secure them. These folders contain vital 
statistics, positions held, initiation records, 
pictures, photographs, newspaper clippings, 
and all items of interest concerning the mem- 
bers which have come to the National Office. 


This file furnishes a great deal of detailed 
information regarding the member and 
usually contains material for an intelligent 
obituary at the time of his death. 

Not the least of the National Secretary’s 
worries centers in the department of the 
“Morgue.” This is the file into which goes 
all mail returned by the postal authorities 
because the addressee cannot be located. 
There it remains until the correct address 
is discovered and it can again be sent on 
its way. 

The National Office is constantly in 
search of correct addresses for these mem- 
bers and makes use of a follow-up system 
too detailed to permit description here. 
However, through the co-operation of 
chapter officers, university officials and 
relatives and friends of the lost members, 
most pieces of mail are rescued from the 
“Morgue” within a few weeks. 

The storeroom contains supplies of all 
kinds which are furnished to chapters on 
requisition or on purchase orders. There is 
also a stock of jewelry ready for prompt 
shipment to chapters when needed. 

Besides all of the activities described 
above, the National Secretary is the editor 
of the Pat Detta Kappan and is charged 
with the responsibility of seeing to it that 
six good issues a year are forthcoming. 
This alone is a task sufficiently great to 
merit all of the time which a busy school 
executive can spare from his main job of 
making a living. 


The Cincinnati Luncheon 
Time—Tuesday, February 24, 12:00 M. 


Piace—Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Price—$1.50 per plate. 


Program will be devoted to the work of the Constructive Activities Committee. The 


following men will be on the program: 


National President Lewis W. WILLIAMS, presiding. 


Dean W.s. S. Gray, Chicago. 


National Secretary CLayton R. WIsE. 
Dr. H. M. Ivy, Supt. of Schools, Meriden, Miss. 


Three-minutes speeches by: 


Wa. L. Connor. 


J. Beatty. 


L. L. CaLpweELt. 


Address inquiries and reservations to W. Clark Trow, School of Education, University 
of Cincinnati, local chairman of committee on arrangements. 
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Chapter Programs 


In the October number we published the year’s advance schedule of meeting programs out- 
lined by one chapter. Since that time a number of excellent schedules have been received and 
they are printed in the folliwing pages for the good they may do in acquainting chapters with 
each other. 

The Tenth National Council went on record as favoring the working out of programs a year 
in advance. The following schedules bear witness to the fact that the Council’s recommendation 
has met with favor. 

The following programs are published exactly as submitted by Chapter Secretaries and 
reveal a wide variety of customs as to frequency of meetings and type of activity. 


Beta Chapter 


Friday, October 10th—Get-Together. 
Friday, November 14th—Business Meeting—Noon Luncheon. 
Friday, November 21st—Dnr. G. S. Counts, Yale University; Dr. G. F. Bonser, Teachers’ 


College. Initiation. 
Friday, December 12th—Dr. Paut Monroe, Teachers’ College. Initiation. 
Thursday, January 8th—Dean Russet, Teachers’ College. Faculty Round-up. No 


Initiation. 
Friday, February 13th—Dean J. W. Wrruers, New York University. Joint meeting with 


Rho Chapter. No Initiation. 
Friday, March 13th—Dr. G. D. Strayer, Teachers’ College. Initiation. 


Tuesday, April 7th—Initiation. 
Friday, May 15th—Annual Picnic. No Initiation. 
Three or four unscheduled noon business meetings and get-togethers at various times 


throughout the year. 


Gamma Chapter 
Ist Semester 1924-25 
Monday, October 13th—General Dinner Meeting for all men in School of Education and 


all Graduates interested in Education. 

Monday, October 27th—Balloting on Candidates. Picnic. 

Monday, November 10th—Initiation of Candidates (Dinner). Charge to Initiates, Dr. 
EIKENBERRY. 

Monday, November 24th—Joint Meeting with Pi Lambda Theta. 

Monday, December 8th—General Program. Proposed Legislation in Missouri by Supt. 
C. A. Lee. Discussion led by Pror. J. D. Eviirr. 

Monday, January 19th—“Graduate Problems,” Discussion, Dr. C. A. PHILLIPs. 


Zeta Chapter 
Fall Quarter 
October 2, 1924—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. An informal get-acquainted meeting. No 


program. 

October 16, 1924—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. “Pupil Administration in the University High 
School,” Ciaupe Reavis. 

October 30, 1924—Room 117, Emmons Blaine Hall. Open meeting. “Personal Problems 
in a Great University,” L. B. HopKins of Northwestern University. 

November 13, 1924—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. “4 Vocational Guidance Program for 


Prospective Engineering Students,” L. L. THurstone. 
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December 4, 1924—Room 121, Kimbark Hall, “Contributions of the Laboratory Schools to 
Present Day Educational Procedure,’ Henry C. Morrison. 

December 18th, 1924—Cafeteria Supper at the Hyde Park Y.M.C.A., 53rd and Dorchester 
Avenue. The time 6:00 p.m. Reservations are not required, This is planned as Field 
Men’s Evening and a large attendance is expected. Discussion: “Education and In- 
dustry.” 15-minute talks by Guy M. Hoyt, Locan M. Anperson and C. L. Woop- 
FIELD. Thirty minutes will be given to discussion with Dean E. H. Fitsey leading. 


Winter Quarter 

January 15th, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. “4 Statement and Discussion of Professional 
Ideals,” S. Gray (Chairman), F. S. Breen, E. H. Firpey, E. R. Downtnc and 
I. N. Epwarps. 

January 29th, 1925—Cafeteria Supper at the Hyde Park Y.M.C.A., 53rd and Dorchester 
Avenue. The time 6:00 p.m. Reservations are not required. The evening will be 
given to a statement of Thesis Problems by several Phi Delta Kappans whose work is 
well under way and a short discussion period. 

February 5th, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. Initiation of Neophytes. Initiation will 
be preceded by a 15-minute talk on “Significance of Membership in Phi Delta Kappa,” 
by R. M. Tryon. 

February 19, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. “Big Men and Big Movements in Education 
Today,” Cuares H. Jupp. 

March 12th, 1925—Cafeteria Supper at the Hyde Park Y.M.C.A., 53rd and Dorchester 
Avenue. The time, 6:00 p.m. Reservations are not required. This is planned as 
Field Men’s Evening. (Mark your calendar now.) Discussion: “Practicability of 
Standardized Tests in School Administration.” 15-minute talks by J. V. Hanna, W. W. 
Beatty and E. E. Keener. Thirty minutes will be given to discussion with F. S. 
BreEeEpD leading. 


Spring Quarter 

April 2nd, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. “The Appointments Service of the University,” 
Frank N. FREEMAN. (Discussion is invited.) 

April 16th, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. The evening will be given to (1) a statement 
of Thesis Problems by several Phi Delta Kappans whose work is well under way, and (2) 
a short discussion period. 

April 30, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. Initiation of the Spring Neophytes. The initia- 
tion will be preceded by a 15-minute talk on “Significance of Membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa,” by S. Gray. 

May 14th, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall. This date is reserved for a debate, the subject 
and the speakers to be selected later. 

May 28th, 1925—Room 121, Kimbark Hall, “Results of the Survey of the Adequacy and Effi- 
ciency of Individual Instruction,” C. W. WasHpurNeE, Winnetka, III. 

June 11th, 1925—The Annual Phi Delta Kappa Banquet. Place and program will be 


announced later. 


Theta Chapter 
(Business and Professional Meetings) 
January 7th—F. H. Witson, “Relations Between Parent, Teacher and Pupil.” K. D. Woop, 
“Reliability and Difficulty of True-False Tests.” 
January 21st—G. A. Lunpgutst, “The Rural Child’s Handicap.” R. D. Batpwin, “4 
System of Cumulative Classroom Child Study.” 
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February 18th—I. M. Cuartton, “Special Schools of Agriculture.” J. P. Guitrorp, 


“Clinical Psychology.” 
March 4th—E. L. Baker, “College Achievements and Mental Tests.” A. R. Raynor, Topic 


to be selected. 


March 18th—H. D. Powers, “Organization of Public Schools in North Carolina. E. C. 


Hunt, Topic to be selected. 
April 1st—J. P. Buck, “Work of Teacher of Vocational Agriculture.” A. E. McGuire, 


“Vocational Intentions of Farm Boys.” 


April 15th—M. G. Ne son, “Activities of Rural School Superintendent in New York State.” 


F. M. Sweet, Topic to be selected. 
April 29th—A. E. Gitpert, “Some New Views on Educational Psychology. D.R. Lyon, 


Topic to be selected. J.O. ELtswortn, Topic to be selected. 
May 13th—Open date. Address by Associate Member if obtainable. 
May 27th—Open date. 


Social meetings to be arranged for as wanted. 


Mu Chapter 
Fall Term 


October 23rd—Opening Meeting. 

November 6th—‘‘Junior High Schools, Dr. HENDERSON. 
November 20th—‘‘School Surveys,” Mr. TENNANT. 
December 4th—Initiation, Mu Chapter. 


Winter Term 
January 8th—“‘Recollections of G. Stanley Hall,” Drs. Esy and E tis. 


January 22nd—Subject to be chosen, Dr. T. D. Brooks, Baylor. 
February 5th—Banquet—Wives and Sweethearts, Mu Chapter. 

February 19th—‘“‘Present Status of Educational Psychology,” Mr. Douctas. 
March 5th—Subject to be chosen, Dr. Sutton. 


Spring Term 
March 19th—‘“‘School Finance,’”’ Mr. Evans. 
April 2nd—Subject to be chosen, Dr. PrrTENGER. 
April 16th—Initiation, Mu Chapter. 
April 30th—Open. 
May 14th—Open. 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 


First Semester 
October 8th—Business. 
October 22nd—Business and Social. Election of new members. 
October 29th—Professional. “Democracy in Education,” Prof. Crawford, University of Idaho. 
November 8th—Initiation. 
November 19th—Business and Social. 
December 4th—Business and Professional. ‘Some New Ideas in Grading,” Dr. Coe. 
December 17th—Business, Social and Professional. Election of new members; “Educ. Code 
Problems in Washington,” Dr. STONE. 
January 15th—Open meeting. Topic to be selected, Dr. HOLLAND. 
January 18th—Initiation. 
January 28th—Business, Social and Professional. “4 Need in Vocational Education,” 


Pror. HAMILTON. 
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Second Semester 


February 12th—Business and Professional. 


“Precautionary Measures in Mental Tests,” 


Pror. Erickson. Report on Research, Bro. LaATHRop. 
February 25th—Business, Social and Professional. Topic to be selected, Pror. C. JoHNsON. 


March 12th—Open Meeting. “Some Trends in Educational Research,” Pror. C. L. HARLAN, 
Head Educational Department, Lewiston Normal. 


March 25th—Business, Social and Professional. 


“Development of Teacher Colleges in the 


U. S.,”” Dean CLEVELAND, Head Educational Department, W. S. C. 


April 9th—Business and Professional. 


“Preparation of Science Teachers,” Dr. Pickett, 


Head Botany Department. Research Report, W. D. ALLEN. 
April 22nd—Business, Social and Professional. Research Report. Election of new men. 


May 7th—Open Meeting. Topic to be selected, Probably E. L. Keezer, Professor of 


Education, Whitman College. 
May 9th—Initiation. 


May 20th—Business and Social. Election of Officers. 


June 4th—Business and Professional. 


Research Reports. 


The Advancement of Science 


Phi Delta Kappa has been for some time 
afhliated with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The latter 
organization is at present making a survey 
of the place of the sciences in Education, a 
topic which is of real interest to members 
of our fraternity. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, a member of the 
Committee appointed by the A. A. A. S. 
having this survey in charge, has recently 
asked that chapters make the subject of 
science the topic for at least one meeting 
during the year. A printed statement of 
the purpose and organization of the study 
may be secured from Dr. Caldwell as a 
basis for discussion and any chapters 
interested should communicate with him 
direct. 

The following paragraph is quoted from 
this pamphlet to indicate the direction 
which Phi Delta Kappa participation may 
take in the work. 


“If this committee may have the co-opera- 
tive efforts of those to whom this com- 
munication and later ones are sent, possibly 
something of value may result. You are 
asked to read this memorandum and to 
make constructive suggestions in line with 
the committee’s problems. Please submit 
suggestions as to opinions, facts, or further 
studies which pertain to the work. If you 
know of educational studies which bear 
upon the topic in any way, please bring 
these to the attention of the committee. In 
case of each of the organizations of graduate 
students to whom this memorandum is 
sent, it is requested that a group conference 
be held and that a committee of the con- 
ference be asked to prepare, and forward to 
the committee, a report of the suggestions 
of the conference. Conferences of teachers 
of science are asked to follow the same 
procedure.” 
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Chapter Notes 


The Pi Chapter News-Letter for Novem- 
ber contains a directory of the membership 
of the chapter arranged geographically by 
states and counties. This directory is 
introduced by the suggestion that members 
in the same vicinity look each other up and 
get acquainted. This suggestion closes 
with the pithy sentence, “They'll be worth 
knowing.” 


The National Secretary’s office has re- 
ceived copies of a number of very splendidly 
prepared appeals which various chapters 
are sending out to their membership in an 
effort to bring as many as possible into the 
home circle before instituting suspension 
proceedings. Practically all chapters are 
using every effort to preserve their member- 
ship and minimize the loss to the fraternity. 
These communications have taken pains to 
explain the situation clearly and fairly and 
are not mere peremtory demands for pay- 
ment of dues. They exemplify the true 
fraternal and professional spirit. 


An interesting sheet of instructions to 
examination committees is issued by Beta 
Chapter. It places emphasis upon the 
serious and professional aspect of the 
initiatory ceremony and discourages the 
heckling type of examination. 


Iota Chapter has offered to the faculty 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and the faculty has accepted and will 
award, two prizes, in the form of books, for 
distinction in some phase of the work con- 


ducted by the School. The awards thus far 
have been made to candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Education who, in the judg- 


ment of the faculty, stand highest in their 
preparation for that degree. 


Phi Chapter has announced a policy of 
making research articles an_ established 
feature of the chapter News Letter. In 
pursuance of this policy the December 
number contains four such contributions. 


Brother Carl Henninger, Alpha No. 4, 
who was one of the organizers of Pi Kappa 
Mu, the original ancestor of Phi Delta 
Kappa, recently addressed Lambda Chapter 
on the early history of the movement which 
resulted in the formation of our fraternity. 


Omega Chapter, University of Michigan, 
has adopted the policy of fixing dates for 
important meetings at times when a number 
of field members can attend. The fall 
initiation was held on the evening before 
the Iowa-Michigan football game, when 
large numbers of Alumni were at the 
University. 


Delta Chapter has had the sentiment 
which appeared on the back cover of the 
April-June Pat Detta Kappan printed on 
parchment in a form suitable for framing. 
A framed copy now hangs in the National 
Office. The Chapter has a limited number 
of these parchments for distribution at cost 
to any Chapters which may desire them. 


Lambda Chapter, University of Califor- 
nia, is holding a series of four special meet- 
ings at which leading professors of the 
University discuss the subject of Education 
as a University Study. Professor Cubberly 
opened the series on October 18th. 


Notes From the Field 


The Phi Delta Kappa Club of South 
Dakota, which is soon to be installed as 
Alumnus-lota Chapter, held a breakfast on 
the morning of November 25th at Sioux 
Falls in connection with the meeting of the 
South Dakota Educational Association. 
There were seventeen members of Phi 
Delta Kappa present. Eight other members 


of the prospective chapter could not be 
present. H. C. Pryor is president of the 
group and E. K. Hillbrand is Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


Seven members of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity living in Washington met at 
dinner at the Cosmos Club Monday even- 
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ing, December 8th. Mr. Joy E. Morgan 
acted as chairman. Each member of the 
group told briefly about his education, his 
experience, and his present connection. The 
desirability of forming an Alumnus chapter 
in Washington was then discussed. A motion 
was carried to appoint Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou as a Committee of One 
to investigate further the feasibility of 
forming an Alumnus Chapter in Washing- 
ton to report at the next meeting. 

A motion was carried that the group 
meet for dinner at the Cosmos Club on 
January 12, 1925. It was decided to invite 
members who live in Baltimore and nearby 
places to attend. After further discussion 
the group adjourned, each feeling that he 
had had a profitable evening and had formed 
new friends among the members of the 
great Phi Delta Kappa Brotherhood. 


An enthusiastic meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappans was held at Milwaukee, Friday 
afternoon, November 7th, during the session 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
Dinner was served at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Medford Hotel. True to form, nothing 
had been overlooked to make the meeting 
a success, and judging from the expressions 
of members both during and after the 
session, all were delighted at being present. 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa have been 
asked to take charge of the Division of 
Research in the program of the Washington 
Educational Association this year. Since 
this is the first time that Research has been 
given a place on this program it is signifi- 
cant that Phi Delta Kappans are behind it. 


The many friends and admirers of former 
National President William S. Gray will be 
interested in knowing that a daughter was 
added to his household on November 20th. 
The newcomer has been christened Grace 
Warren Gray. 


Dwight DeKalb Rugh, Lambda 150, is 
General Secretary of the Hawaii Young 
Men’s Christian Association at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in Honolulu. He writes that 
he is also doing graduate work in the Uni- 
versity for his M. A. degree and adds that 


there is a great field for service in Hawaii 
for trained educators. 

Brother Rugh was married last July to 
Miss Winifred Wintler. 


Brother C. A. Hauser, Tau 82, is the 
author of a new book entitled, “Latent 
Religious Resources in Public School Edu- 
cation,” published by the Heidelberg Press, 
Philadelphia. 


Brother Edward H. Golisch, Nu 5, 
who is an inveterate mountain climber and 
camera enthusiast, has sent to the National 
Office some splendid photographs taken by 
himself in the Pacific Northwest. He is 
instructor in Botany at the Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle. 


Brother Gabriel Loftfield, Nu 152, is 
in Kristiania, Norway, for the purpose of 
making a study of comparative education 
and more especially some phases of second- 
ary education in Norway. His present 
problem is that of separate schools for girls. 
He expects to be abroad for about a year. 


Brother Ralph S. Roberts, Delta 99, who 
received the Ph.D. degree from New York 
University last summer, sailed for Europe to 
spend several months in the study of teacher 
training in England, France and Italy. 


Brief History of Iota Chapter 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and have been placed on the shelves of the 
Library of the School of Education. 

In October, the fourth bulletin or news 
letter was issued. It is hoped that these 
news letters will appear more regularly from 
this time. 

The Phi Delta Kappa awards, presented 
to the faculty each year, were this year 
awarded by the faculty to the two highest 
ranking members of the group who took the 
doctorate examinations. At an open meet- 
ing of the School, held Tuesday, May 27th, 
the awards were presented to Dean Holmes 
by Vice President Carmichael on behalf of 
the Fraternity. Dean Holmes, in a brief 
speech, accepted the awards on behalf of 
the Faculty and then presented the awards 
to Mr. Edward R. Collier and Mr. Frank 
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Kreager. The book chosen this year was 
Dr. Alexander J. Inglis’s “Principles of 
Secondary Education.” 

The year 1923-1924 may be regarded as a 
very successful year in the history of lota 
Chapter. Great credit is due to President 
Collier for his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the Chapter. To Dr. Lincoln, comptroller 
of Iota Chapter, the Chapter is indebted for 
his careful oversight of the financial affairs 
of the Chapter and for his interest in the 
promotion of the scholarship fund. A 
special vote of thanks is due to Dean Holmes, 
Faculty Sponsor, for his helpful advice and 
guidance in making possible the success of 
Iota Chapter during the year 1923-1924. 


List of Possible Studies and 


Researches 
(Continued from Page 11) 
(7) Teaching in elementary schools. 

(8) Teaching in junior high schools. 

(9) Teaching in high schools. 

(10) Teaching and administering in in- 
stitutions for defectives, depend- 
ents, incorrigibles (Reform schools, 
prisons,® institutions for feeble- 

. minded, institutions for indigents 
etc.). 

13. Development of type of work to train 
principals and supervisors how to do 
classroom supervision. 

14. Development of type of work to give 
superintendents laboratory experience 
as superintendents. 

15. Student-teaching for Americanization 
work. 

16. Development of plans equivalent to 
student-teaching for training college 
and university teachers. 

17. Development of plans for demonstra- 
tion teaching. 

18. Status of selected phases of observation 
work and demonstration teaching. 

19. The conference in supervised student- 
teaching. 

20. Methods of collecting reliable data on 
actual classroom instruction. 

21. Types of co-operation in supervised 
student-teaching. 

22. Financing of, and cost of supervised 
student-teaching. 


23. Buildings for laboratory work of teach- 
er-preparation. 

24. Transportation facilities in laboratory 
work of teacher-preparation. 

25. Relations which are legal in co-opera- 
tive plans between private and en- 
dowed teacher-preparing institutions 
and public schools. 

26. Agencies, methods and results of secur- 
ing changed public opinion in reference 
to supervised student-teaching. 

27. Student-teaching and other forms of 
laboratory activities in teacher-prepa- 
ration in foreign countries. 

28. Historical antecedents and analogies 
for supervised student-teaching. 


29. The student-teacher’s load of work. 

30. Determination of qualifications of su- 
pervising (critic) teachers. 

31. Methods of judging quality of work 
done by supervising teacher. 

32. Determination of preparation needed 
by supervising teacher. 

33. Present and desired status of the 
Director of laboratory work in teacher- 
preparation. 

34. Classroom organization best adapted 

for student-teaching. 

35. Lesson planning and daily preparation 
in supervised student-teaching. 

36. Directing the growth of self-control in 
the student-teacher. 

37. Objectives, procedures and evaluation 
of results in observation of teaching. 
(Three problems here.) 

38. Problem of number of classes student- 
teacher may teach daily. 

39. Problem of number of subjects in which 
student-teacher may teach. 

40. Surveys of supervised student-teaching: 
(1) In any one State; 

(2) In any one type of teacher-prepara- 
tion; 

(3) In any one class of teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions. 

41. Shall the State subsidize supervised 
student-teaching and other forms of 
laboratory work in teacher-preparation? 

42. Methods of securing and establishing 
co-operative plans in laboratory work 
of teacher-preparation. 

43. Selection of the student-teacher. 


Jn Memoriam 
ARLEIGH C. GRIFFIN 


The members of Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, especially the faculty members and 
fellow students who were associated with Arleigh C. Griffin here in the School of Education, 
were greatly shocked and grieved when the message was received of his death on Saturday, 
November twenty-ninth. We can hardly believe that it can be true. Arleigh Griffin 
whom we knew so well! 


We have followed his professional career with interest, and have known of his expert 
service and his successes in the Department of Research in the Los Angeles Public Schools. 
We feel that the profession has lost a remarkably strong and promising man. He made an 
excellent record here as a student, and early attracted the attention of his instructors by 
his notably accurate and skillful achievements in his chosen field of study. A faculty 
member of the Chapter, upon receiving the sad news, said, “I am greatly shocked. Mr. 
Griffin was one of the men who stood out in my classes.” Another said, “He was one of the 
very best students in my classes, and a mighty fine, bright fellow.”” We remember him as 
an alert, clear-thinking student, and as a most likable and enjoyable companion wherever 


we met. 
ZeTA CHAPTER OF Pur Detta Kappa. 


To Alexander James Inglis 
By E. A. Lixcoin, Jota Chapter 


Where once a beacon burned now it is night. 

We shall go groping, halting, stumbling slowly o’er 
The road where, in the happier days before, 

We swiftly ran, piloted by thy light, 

Which, as it steady flamed, unceasing bright, 
Increased our wonder more and evermore, 

And urged us ever forward to explore, 

Knowing our guide would point our steps aright. 


With thy keen vision lighting our blind eyes 
We saw dim Truth outstanding bold and clear. 
In thy great stature we have taller grown; 

In thy large wisdom we became more wise. 
You led, we followed with no doubt or fear; 

It will be hard indeed to find the way alone. 
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Price List of Phi Delta Kappa Publications and Supplies 


The Constitution and By-Laws........... $ .25 
National Magazines by volumes (not sold separately): 
Single Numbers of the National Magazine: 
Volume VI, No. 6 (History) 


Chapter Supplies 


Fillers for above (pack of 75)_................--.---------- ine 30 


Notice of Arrears and Suspension 3 


A supply of each pin is carried in stock 
in the office of the National Secretary. 


Jewelry 
Following is a description of the By s 
ng by | wee Engraving of Initials. There is an 
established by the Ninth Council and rati- °*tr@ charge for this service of ten (10) 
fied by the Chapters.. cents per letter. Engraving of : initials 
The Constitution provides that each int- wn 
tiate must be furnished a pin (No. 1) by ‘8 shipment. 
his Chapter, free of cost to him, and that Special Styl. ill b 
; , , yles will be quoted upon re- 
the pen ‘must be purchased through the Ne- quest; but it is urged that members choose 


7 one of the four official pins described 


above. 
ll, plain. . i 
Always order by pin number. Send 


remittance with order. 


Small, jeweled — set Send orders to Clayton R. Wise, 10403 
with three half-pearls in +, Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LEX the bar of the “Phi. 

Net price $5.00. Extra 
2 price to initiates, $1.00. 


The honor key is of 14- 
Karat gold and is very at- 
tractive. It is awarded only 
by the National Council. The 
price is $8.00 net. Order of 
the National Secretary. I[n-’ 
clude remittance with order. 


Large, plain. Net price 
$6.00. Extra price to g The Honor Key 


Large, jeweled — set 
with ten half-pearls in 


the “Phi.” Net price 
$8.00. Extra price to 
initiates, $4.00. 
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Education in a Backward Country 


Ideals and Obligations 


ESEARCH, SERVICE and LEADERSHIP, 

these three! This trinity is the unity upon 

which Phi Delta Kappa is building its future 
place in the history of educational advancement in the 
United States. Every Phi Delta Kappan has not only 
an opportunity to share in the honors of such an 
accomplishment, and in the advancement of new and 
worthy standards, but he has taken an oath to be 
zealous lest these watchwords of our triangle become 
mere platitudes, to be rehearsed in conformity to 
rules of fraternal etiquette or ritualistic ceremony. 
Thus every member has an obligation to perform. 
Without question he will gain vastly more than he can 
possibly hope to contribute personally, yet he should 
keep in mind constantly that individual activity is 
necessary in order to vitalize our work. Especially 
is this true of the accomplishments of each chapter. 
Phi members, let us take a personal stock of what we 
are doing to make our Phi chapter record worthy of 
the place it deserves. Have we been content simply 
to be members and nothing more? Although busy 
with our own individual problems, weighted down 
perhaps, in some cases, with overwork, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that our success demands that 
every active member in name should be an active 
member in deed. But, as Phi Delta Kappans, we 
should look beyond the mere success of our local 
organization. Phi Chapter fills but one niche in a 
great national organization, which has for its ultimate 
aim the lasting betterment of society through a system 
of universal education which utilizes the fruits of 
research. As a national organization we have the 
machinery for collecting data and making investiga- 
tions that can be accomplished in no other way. The 
big problem is the proper co-ordination and concentra- 
tion of effort that the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa may 
be more speedily and fully realized. Our members in 
the field are in a position to play a valuable part in 
this work. Phi members, let us not lose our oppor- 


tunity to serve to this end! 
T. M. Tisx, Phi Chapter. 


~ 


